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remained the miner and the labourer. Spanish and
native blood mingled, and at the beginning of the
nineteenth century, out of a total population of
some 17 millions in Spanish America, only three
and a quarter were white to seven and a half Indian.1
Apart from the thin stream of Spaniards to the
Indies and of Portuguese to Brazil in the colonial
period, immigration to Latin America, on any con-
siderable scale, thus came comparatively late in
the nineteenth century. It was mostly directed to
southern Brazil, to Argentina and Uruguay, and
to Chile, and though the movement of peoples to
Latin America in the nineteenth century and after
was not comparable with the migrations to the
United States, its relative importance was great.
Next to Spaniards and Portuguese, the major ele-
ments in this immigration were Italian and Ger-
man. Of the population of Argentina, 30 per
cent, has Italian blood in its veins, and more
than a third of all the immigrants entering Brazil
between 1820 and 1930 were Italians. There are
more than three-quarters of a million people of
German stock in Brazil, mostly in the three southern
States of Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Catharina, and
Parana. Argentina has a German-speaking popula-
tion of a quarter of a million (including Swiss and
Austrians) and in south-central Chile three genera-
tions of Germans have lived and prospered. Asiatic
immigration has been a twentieth-century pheno-
menon, and the 200,000 Japanese in Brazil are the
result of colonization, carefully planned, highly
centralized, and swift in development.
1 Of the remainder about three-quarters of a million were
negroes. The proportion of negroes in the Portuguese colony of
Brazil was much higher, and negro slavery persisted in Brazil
till 1888.